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Tips for the Editor .. . 


EDITORS DESIRING to tie in their work 
with the School Savings program of the 
U. S. Treasury Department may secure 
the High School Clip-Sheet, Copy Desk, 
and the booklets given below through their 
home State Savings Bonds Office or by 
writing the Education Section, U. S. Sav- 
ings Bond Division, Treasury Department, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

“Teaching Mathematics Through School 


> 


Savings,” a guide for integrating the teach- 
ing of thrift and savings with regular work 
in mathematics; “Lessons in Arithmetic 
Through School Savings,” useful in the 
elementary grades; and “Budgeting for Se- 
curity,” a study unit which can be used in 
home economics, business arithmetic, voca- 


tional guidance and other fields. 


Classroom Certificates, printed in blue 
and white, for display in classrooms taking 
part in the program, may be acquired from 
The number present 
throughout the school may depend upon 


the same source. 


the interest of the editors and the effective- 
ness of their writing. 


“Bonds of Freedom”, an article covering 
the history of U. S. Government bonds and 
well illustrated with pictures from the Loan 
Certificate of 1779 through those of 1812, 
the Civil War and Panama Canal Loan to 
those of the present day, is one of several 
articles of more than passing interest in the 
Spring 1949, School Savings Journal. 
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“HIGH SCHOOL—WHAT’S IN IT 
FOR ME?” prepared by the U.S. Office of 
Education and produced through the court- 
esy of the American Technical Society, Chi- 
cago, Illinois, was produced for the Com- 
mission on Life Adjustment for Youth, 
and is now being distributed to school ad- 
ministrators throughout the country. It is 
attractively printed and illustrated with ani- 
mated cartoons that bring the arguments 
to well emphasized points. Editors may 
find in it much material that will be of help 
to them in their news, feature and editorial 
columns. 


yt ¢ 
“OUR FLAG”, replete with colored illus- 
trations, and a hand reference for any editor 
or individual, school or library, is distributed 
through the courtesy of the United States 
Marine Corps. It tells the complete story 
of the Flag, how to respect and display it. 


California Newspaper Survey 


“School Newspaper Policies in California 
High Schools”, the results of a survey of 
84 California High Schools of 1,000 or 
more enrollment, covering such questions 
as censorship, forbidden types of advertis- 
ing, selection of staff, methods of produc- 
tion, sizes, frequency of issue, costs of pub- 
lication, methods of financing the paper and 
many other topics of the kind, appeared in 
the October, 1948, issue of the California 
Journal of Secondary Education. 

Written by Paul Reese, teacher of Jour- 
nalism in the Sacramento High School, it 
was the results of his study for a graduate 
Mr. 
Reese turned over the entire manuscript of 
his original study to the Columbia Schol- 
astic Press Advisers Association. 


course in the College of the Pacific. 


It was 
read by a committee appointed by Miss 
Mary E. Murray, President, and found to 
be such a good example of a state study 
that the Association has decided to publish 
it for distribution to the membership. 

It is expected that the booklet will be 
available late in February and that it will 
be forwarded to the 1948-49 membership 
list prior to the Convention. 
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The wintry scene on the cover, depicting 
the break that will come as February veers 
towards March and Spring, appeared first 
as one-half of an end piece in the 1948 
Log, the Yearbook of the Cadillac, Michi- 
gan, High School. It is reproduced here 
with the kind permission of Mr. M. W, 
Van Oostenberg, Adviser to the book. 


Letters... 


Stimulating 


We sincerely thank you for stimulating 
our pupils’ interest in creative writing and 
for devoting so nobly of your time to the 


Scholastic Press Association—M.A., N.Y. 
, Vv 
Information 


An inquiry addressed to National Parent- 
Teacher on how to start a school paper was 
referred to the CSPA office for information. 
The original letter and the CSPA reply 
were printed in the magazine in the “What's 
Happening in Education Section”, edited 
by William D. Boutwell. 
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My Own . Future 


I am very much interested in the subject 
of “Journalism” for my own personal fu- 
ture. I have therefore chosen this topic for 
my senior term paper. With your wealth of 
experience in this field, anything you could 
tell me about this subject would be very 
much appreciated. Could you refer me to 
any specific articles?—C.B., N.Y. 

There’s a wealth of material on the 
field of journalism but for the present I 
believe the October, December and Jan- 
uary issues of The School Press Review, 
which I am sending you under separate 
cover, will give you a good start on your 
paper. In the October number, Mrs. San- 
derson’s articles refers to a number of 
publications which are obtainable gratis, 
or for a small fee, which will enlarge 
upon the topic to your satisfaction. 


On Air Force Duty 


Joseph M. Murphy, Director of the 
CSPA, was recalled to active duty with 
their Air Force on 15 December to work 
with the Air Academy Planning Board at 
Maxwell Air Base in Alabama. He te- 
turned to his desk at Columbia on 15 
January and received another call on 30 
January which kept him away until 3 Feb- 
ruary. 
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E AT Thomas Jefferson High 
" School in Richmond, Virginia, 
7 have a promotion manager on 
. our newspaper staff this year for the first 
, time. I caught the idea when I read the 
; program of a short course offered by another 
| press association last fall. Mr. Ray Turk, 
editorial promotion director of The Cleve- 
land News discussed this subject: “Why 
Not a High School Newspaper Promotion 
ct Manager?” I did not hear the speech, but 
u- I wish now that I had. I don’t know any 
or other schools that have such a manager, 
of but I suppose there are some. 
Id Filling this position in our school is a 
7 senior boy who has been associated with the 
= paper since his sophomore year. He has run 
the cursus honorum both on the business 
he staff of the paper and in the cadet corps. 
tl He began his career on the paper as a home- 
a room representative. He succeeded in mak- 
os. ing his homeroom 100 per cent Jeffersonian 
oe and thus merited a promotion. He became 
- a captain and had charge of three other 
a homerooms in addition to his own. He con- 
of tinued his climb until he became circula- 
tis, tion manager last term. In the meantime 
rge he has risen to the position of captain ad- 
jutant in the cadet corps. From this it can 
be seen that he has proved his ability along 
more than one line and he has made many 
re contacts. He is well-liked and, as the stu- 
vith dents say, he has personality plus. He 
a seemed to suit this position perfectly. Cir- 
r cumstances surrounding the selection of our 
oli staff for this term also seemed to indicate 
15 this. 
30 Since this boy’s schedule could not be ar- 
Feb- tanged so that he would have two study 
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Something New: A Promotion Manager 
for the High School Paper 


By MURIEL SANDERS 


Business Adviser, The Jeffersonian 


This article was originally prepared 
by Miss Sanders as a talk at the last 
Convention of the CSPA. The theme 
must be in the minds of the profes- 
sional newspapermen because this is the 
second time that they have brought it 
to the attention of the school press. It 
has worked out so well in Miss Sanders’ 
school that other Advisres might con- 
Many publica- 


tions have sought a ways and means to 


sider it in their own. 


enhance their value and service to the 
schools but none seems to have created 
a post and developed a program for 
carrying it out. In the January Review 
there was an article on a Courtesy Cam- 
paign in the Central Junior High 
School in Kansas City, Kansas. It is 
somewhat along the same line of 
thought. 

It should not be forgotten that the 
Jeffersonian has won the First and Sec- 
ond Annual Advertising Contests to be 
conducted by this Association and has 
retained the Vincent Edwards Socrates 
Junior Award plaque for the past two 
years. The program outlined here may 
have something to do with it! 





periods in which to work on the paper in 
the capacity of business manager, the final 
step in the cursus honorum, we decided to 
create the position of promotion manager 
and to put him in it. We felt that since 
he would be able to perform some of the 
duties connected with this position after 
school, one study period would be sufficient. 
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We did not wish to dismiss from the staff 
such a valuable member, and we did not 
think it would be fair to his assistants to 
keep him in the same position for another 
term and thus deprive them of a well- 
earned promotion. We do not believe in 
demotion, so we had no other alternative. 


OW, what does this staff member do? 

He promotes the welfare of The Jef- 
fersonian among the staff, the students, the 
faculty, the advertisers, and the community. 
He serves as a kind of public relations of- 
ficer. 

One of the first things he did this term 
was to secure a guest book which he keeps 
in his mail box in the staff room. Every 
time a former student or any other visitor 
calls, he is asked to sign the book. This 
book, we have observed, is referred to fre- 
quently when alumni news is being sought. 

Another of his activities has concerned 
the mailing of complimentary copies of our 
paper to selected doctors’ and dentists’ of- 
fices and to our state and city libraries. 
He has interviewed or phoned these people 
and asked them if they would be willing 
to receive copies of the paper and to place 
them in their waiting rooms or reading 
rooms. This suggestion has been received 
most cordially, and we are happy to use 
this method of bringing the school and the 
community closer together. 

Incidentally, as a result of this activity, 
we secured an ad for our paper. Our pro- 
mition manager’s father is connected with a 
firm selling doctors’ and dentists’ supplies. 
When he discovered that our paper was 
being sent to certain doctors’ and dentists’ 





One 






offices, he decided to give us an ad. 


UITE naturally, this staff member was 

kept busy during our term subscription 
drive. He arranged for posters to be made 
and displayed, and in addition he made an- 
nouncements over our public address sys- 
tem. He also arranged for speeches to be 
made to students new to the school and for 
sample copies to be distributed to them. A 
party was promised the first homeroom se- 


curing 100 per cent-for-the-term subscrip- 


tions. He had charge of arranging for this. 

One of his duties now is to boost sales in 
those rooms that aren’t 100 per cent-for-the- 
term and to see that the students there buy 
single copies. Of course, the salesmen do 
the actual selling, but he stimulates their ac- 
tivity by offering them suggestions and by 
following up their work. 


T HIS brings us to his duties as a builder 
of staff morale. In this connection, 
he is responsible for arranging, through his 
assistants, for a friendly and skillful intro- 
duction of new staff members to their jobs. 
He lets them know that their efforts are 
appreciated, and he takes every honest op- 
portunity to commend the work of his sub- 
ordinates. On the other hand, if a staff 
member appears to be inefficient, he shows 
respect for his feelings when he attempts 
He displays good 


judgment in meeting situations, and he 


to correct the trouble. 


treats everyone fairly and impartially. He 
attempts to make everyone on the staff feel 
that his work on the paper is a satisfying 
social experience. 

This staff member works not only with 
the circulation staff but with the ad staff 
as well. I have already mentioned one con- 
nection he has made with the ad staff, that 
of securing an ad from his father’s busi- 
ness. Since he is employed on Saturdays 
in one of our large retail stores, he has 
had an opportunity to arrange a bulletin 
board in the boys’ department where he is 
a salesman. He and a representative of the 
other senior high school in our city have 
decorated this bulletin board with the school 
colors and have posted on it copies of the 
school papers. He has also secured the 
promise of this firm to advertise in our 
paper next fall when a new sub-deb depart- 
ment is to be opened. 

Last fall this boy was asked by another 
retail merchant to be one of the judges in 


a fashion show which was attended by many 
of our students. This afforded him an op- 
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portunity for developing friendly relations 
and aided us in securing ads from this firm. 


LTHOUGH our promotion manager 

wasn’t responsible for our scheme of 
arousing the students’ interest in reading 
the ads, he could have originated such a 
scheme and passed the suggestion on to the 
ad staff. I refer here to the Name the Ad 
Contest which we sponsored in three con- 
secutive issues before Christmas. In one of 
these contests such questions as Name the 
firm that is one mile out on Broad Street 
Road were asked. In another there was a 
cross-word puzzle involving names of ad- 
vertisers, and in the third names of adver- 
tisers were jumbled and students had to un- 
scramble the letters. 

In addition to developing friendly rela- 
tions between the paper and the community, 
the paper and the staffs, he promotes the 
paper’s welfare among the students and the 
faculty. He is the representative of the 
business staff to the Board of Coordination, 


a student group which arranges the calendar 
and coordinates all school activities. He 
also represents the staff if any announce. 
ments concerning the paper are to be made 
at faculty meetings. If faculty members 
are absent for any length of time, he ar- 
ranges for their names to be placed on the 
mailing list. He also sees the complimentary 
copies go out to those people whose names 


are in the news. 


ECENTLY, I wrote to Mr. Ray Turk, 
to whom I have already referred, and 
I shall conclude by quoting from his reply: 
“Newspapers, more than at any time in the 
past, are assuming more positive leadership 
in community affairs, aside from their tra- 
ditional concern with politics . . . fashion 
shows, travel shows, book fairs, air shows, 
public affairs forums, are all flourishing un- 
der newspaper sponsorship and direction. 
“All this requires personnel with special 


aptitudes other than a ‘nose for news’.” 


‘What Price Advisership? 
Reviewed in Many Journals 


O publication issued by the Co- 

lumbia Scholastic Press Advisers 

Association has caused so much 
comment or received such circulation as 
“What Price Advisership?”. 

Issued last autumn, based on a ques- 
tionnaire to determine the status of the 
Adviser with relation to the publication in 
so far as work, hours, compensation, sub- 
stitution for other duties, and other pertinent 
items were concerned, and authored by 
Charles F. Troxell, the booklet was dis- 
tributed to all members of the Association 
and sent to the editors of the leading edu- 
cational publications in the country. 

From the notices appearing in these jour- 
nals, scores of requests were received for 
copies. The publication was offered with- 
out charge to all who desired it and who 
could use it to advantage in their school 
systems. It was designed to focus attention 
on a spot that is becoming critical in the 
school press field and which may, in time, 
determine whether the Advisers will or will 
not continue to assume the heavy burdens 
that are now being thrust upon the vast 


majority. 


It may well be that the future of student 
publications will depend not so much on 
student interest and the desire of the ad- 
ministration as to whether or not a teacher 
Most 


are willing if they can be relieved of some 


can be secured to carry the load. 


of their regular duties, at least to the extent 
of equalizing their assignment in comparison 
with the normal or normal-extra-curricular 
duties of their colleagues. 


MONG the journals reviewing the 
pamphlet were, The School Review, 
published by the University of Chicago 
Press, The College Publisher, the journal 
of Pi Delta Epsilon, national honorary jour- 
nalistic society, New York State Education, 
issued by the New York State Teachers 
The Minneapolis Teacher, 
edited by the Minneapolis Federation of 
Teachers, and Scholastic Teacher, published 
by Scholastic Magazines. 


Association, 


In addition, a brief of the pamphlet was 
prepared by the author and appeared as an 
article in School Activities for January, 1949. 

Additional copies may be secured by ad- 
dressing the Columbia Scholastic Press As 


sociation. 
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Report on the Columbia Scholastic Press 
Association Convention 


N March 11 last, guided by a dim 
memory of a letter we had received 
last term and the absence of anv 

thing else to do during the first week of 
“Easter” vacation, we went into New York 
to represent the Owl at the 24th annual 
convention of the Columbia Scholastic Press 
Association. What we heard and saw that 
day and the next made several lasting im- 
pressions on us, which we feel sure Hore- 
readers will find interesting. 

First—what is the Association? It is. 
by way of generalizing, one of the most 
worthwhile and constructive aids to school 
papers everywhere in the country. It is an 
organization dedicated to the improvement 
and education of student journalism with 
the hope of producing a better “next gen- 
eration” crop of editors, reporters and 
writers, and it is sponsored by Columbia 
University. 

There were so many at the opening ses- 
sion at McMillin Theatre in the Univer- 
sity, that we couldn’t get in, so we spent 
some time absorbing a fact which impressed 
us more and more throughout our stay. 
Here were 3,700' high school-age young 
people, a few of them brilliant, and all in- 
telligent, who had come from nearly every 
point within a day’s travelling time of New 
York.* They had come because they were 
personally interested in improving their 
newspaper, magazine or yearbook, and— 
which is significant—improving ours, if we 
would let them. 

The theatre was so packed that bedrag- 


gled faculty advisers were coming out into 
the lobby to breathe. Inside, all who could 
get in were listening to William E. Haskell, 
Assistant to the President of the New York 


Herald Tribune. 


- 


We couldn’t hear him, 


(') There were 3138 in attendance. 

(*) Actually, 25 states and the District of Co- 
lumbia were represented. Guests of the As- 
sociation included several high school students 
from England, Northern Ireland, Wales, 
Scotland, Finland, Norway, Sweden and Den- 
mark who had remained in New York after 
participating in the New York Herald Trib- 


une Forum. 
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By C. CHRISTIAN BEELS 


Assistant Editor, Horae Scholasticae 
St. Paul’s School, Concord, N. H. 


but we saw rows of intent faces and the 
constantly working pencils. Throughout the 
Convention, we got the impression that there 
was no end to the ideas being carried home 
in the notebooks and minds of these boys 
and girls. We were also sure that they 
would not stop at being ideas. They would 


be used. 


FTER the general session, the sec- 
tional meetings began. These were 
what you might call journalistic clinics, to 
which the delegates might take their special 
editorial problems for consultation. The 
“doctors” were of the best—owners of na- 
tionally famous printing houses, editors of 
the great cosmopolitan newspapers and the 
great pictorials, correspondents, authors, 
poets and faculty advisers of the most suc- 
cessful school publications. With these peo- 
ple, in the classrooms all over the Univer- 
sity, the delegates their 
problems. 


worked out 
We went first to one on poetry, given by 


When C. Christian Beels, Assistant 
Editor of Horae Scholasticae, returned 
last March to St. Paul’s School at Con- 
cord. New Hampshire, from the 24th 
Annual Convnetion of the Columbia 
Scholastic Press Association, he sat 
down and wrote his impressions for the 
March 31, 1948, issue of his magazine. 

It would be difficult for us to improve 
upon his observations. Even though 
we did not have the pleasure of talk- 
ing to this delegate, he seems to have 
caught the fundamental idea upon 
which the Association, its Convention, 
and its other activities are based. 

For the information of those who 
may wonder what makes this Conven- 
tion what it is and how it differs from 
those with which most of us are all too 
familiar, we reproduce Mr. Beels’ 
article as a prelude to the 1949 gather- 
ing when the Association observes its 


Silver Jubilee. 


Mrs. Leonora Speyer, Pulitzer Prize winner 
and teacher of creative poetry writing at 
Columbia, in hopes of getting specific ad- 
vice on writing poetry, an aspect of its ap- 
preciation our English department here 
does not, and probably should not, discuss 
very much. It was completely filled (as 
we had not expected this one to be) with 
people who displayed a fine critical sense 
during the brief question period. 


The gist of Mrs. Speyer’s remarks and 
of the ensuing discussion was this: In what 
is generally accepted as “verse,” there are 
certain laws of rhyming and scansion—of 
form, sound and pattern. These laws are 
so diverse and usually so flexible that to 
a poet of any competence, they are not so 
much limitations as guides. However, if 
you feel that you must break away from 
convention into blank or free verse, be 
sure you know these rules before you break 
them. Second, poetry must sound spon- 
taneous. This does not mean it should be 
written on the burst of inspiration, and then 
let alone so as not to disturb its “spontan- 
iety.” A single line may take hours to 
compose, and the freshest, most natural- 
sounding ones often do. More often than 
not, reworking a poem improves it, and in 
doing so, try to shorten it. Frequently 
“the shorter a poem is, the longer it is” or, 
the more it says. As Goethe in effect says: 
“In the smallest limits is the master found.” 
Concerning the moderns, Frost says “they 
must always be finding new ways to be new. 
They try it without capitals, without punc- 
. . without ability.” The poet too 
often presupposes that his audience has a 
word-sense they do not possess, and his 
Eliot, of all 


people, urges us to go back to the Miltonian 


tuation . 


obscurity is lost on them. 


style of conventional eloquence, saying that 
in the modern idiom there is a chance of 
losing many great values. After all, at the 
base of the question of whether or not 
obscurity is good poetry or prose, is the 


(Continued on Page 12) 
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CONVENTION CRITICISMS 


In a recent issue of School Activities, there was editorial comment 


on the conduct of school press conventions as follows: 


“Two common criticisms of high school journalism confer- 
ences are (1) too many unsuitable adult speakers—unsuitable 
topic, personality, and presentation, or all three; and (2) too 
few exhibits of school newspapers, magazines and handbooks. 
Perhaps these criticisms are well founded. For example, some- 
times, at least, exhibits at these conferences include only (or 
largely) yearbooks, usually brought by cover, engraving, and 
printing companies. Further, often the day’s schedule is so 
crowded that little time is left for examining exhibits. Ap- 
parently, some improvement here is desirable—and possible.” 
We believe the point to be well taken for a school press gather- 

ing, to provide the maximum of results for the delegates and Ad- 
visers, must be as free as possible from faults normally attributable 
to a gathering of this kind and must take into consideration a 
number of factors that might not bother an adult gathering which 
has learned not to expect too much from such events. Long ago, 
we learned we were dealing with no ordinary assemblage when 
we began to acquire a bit of experience with school editors and 
their mission in life. 

What goes on elsewhere we do not know too well. If we are 
invited to other gatherings our time is so well taken up with sched- 
uled duties and appearances that we have had little left to find 
out the intricacies of the local organization and its administration. 
That we regret for we feel we have yet much to learn. 

Taking our own Association into account, we have reviewed its 
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organization in the light of the comments from the esteemed School 
Activities magazine. 

With respect to the first criticism, one never knows what a 
speaker is like until he has been tried. And one who has been a 
success before learned groups, his own colleagues, clubs and or. 
ganizations, often falls flat before a discriminating body of student 
editors. The editors are quick to respond to a man who knows 
what he is talking about and equally discerning when someone tries 
to bluff his way through a subject. Young people cannot tolerate 
a man who reads a paper to them. They can read, too, so why 
waste their time? They feel, and rightly so, that if he is what he 
represents himself to be, he knows his subject and doesn’t need to 
read an address to them. If he doesn’t know his job, how does he 
hold it? 

So we advise every speaker not to bring a manuscript. Further, 
we tell him that of the 50 minutes allotted to him, he is to present 
his subject in not more than 15-20 minutes and throw the rest of 
the period open to questions and discussions. A new speaker will 


We have in. 


formed him it has never happened yet. And we have seen men of 


ask us what he shall do if there are no questions. 


eminence in their fields come out of a meeting mopping their brows 
and saying, “Whew! What an audience? I never had such a grill. 
ing before. And where in the world do these kids learn so much 
about newspapers? They asked more intelligent questions than 
I’ve ever been asked!” 

Another thing. We have student chairmen at each meeting. 
These are selected from the names on the registration forms before 
the delegates reach New York. From the fact that they occupy 
such important posts of their papers, we know they can handle other 
None has failed yet. 
This chairman has a little form with him. He is asked to evaluate 


students and conduct a meeting properly. 


the meeting for us, to tell us whether the speaker was excellent, 
good, fair, poor as a speaker and in the discussion period. His 
comments are asked for and these are turned into the office. No 
one who fails this acid test is ever invited to return. It applies to 
professional journalists, writers, teachers, advisers, anyone on the 
program. We can truthfully say the comments of the student 
chairmen coincide with those of the Advisers who may be present 
at the meetings. 

As to exhibits, one copy of each newspaper entered in the Con- 
test is bound into portfolios according to classification and placed 
on exhibit. One copy of each magazine is placed on the tables in 
the exhibition area. One copy of every yearbook we can possibly 
squeeze into our limited space is placed on view. Sometimes we 
are criticized because a paper is missing. Usually it came in too 
late to be placed on view or, and this frequently happens, someone 
has found it so attractive he has just walked off with it. But the 
loss is relatively small. Anyone may have a paper from the reserve 
files for the asking—as long as they last. 

Our exhibitors are limited to those with whom we have been 
dealing through the years and they are forbidden to “sell” any- 
thing. We are on University property and cannot rent space 
or carry on commercial activities. Exhibitions by business houses 
are restricted to an exhibition, just as our own exhibition is set up 
and managed. 

Time? The program is placed before the delegates and they 


may take in as much of it as they wish. The exhibition is open 


(Continued on Page 10) 
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THE OIPA REPORTER, journal of the 
Oklahoma Interscholastic Press Association, 
oldest (1916) of all school press associa- 
tions, is the latest in the growing number 
of journals covering the activities of these 
organizations. The December, 1948, issue, 
the second to appear, covered the Fall Con- 
ference of the OIPA and reported approxi- 
mately 360 editors, staff members and spon- 
sors in attendance. 

The first part of the mimeographed bul- 
letin carried a digest of the talks and fea- 
tures on the Conference program. The sec- 
ond section will interest every Adviser and 
editor in the country for it covers the pro 
and con of the gossip column. After cov- 
ering the same ground that every press as- 
sociation, Adviser, editor and school admin- 
istrator has covered from away back, it con- 
cludes by saying: “In short, the more odious 
features of the gossip column may be elimi- 
nated by widening coverage and by direct- 
ing student interest toward better acquaint- 
anceship with the personalities and activities 
of fellow students.” 

The third section, “On the Beat”, cov- 
ered “News of Noteworthy Activities and 
Events in Member Schools”, a most interest- 
ing part of the Reporter. The issue con- 
cludes with a list of the current members. 


The Spring Conference will be held on 


May 8 on the University campus, Norman. 





x * x 
THE CAROLINA EDITOR, journal of 
the South Carolina Scholastic Press Asso- 
ciation, carries the preliminary information 
on the 13th Annual Convention of the or- 
ganization which will take place on April 
29-30 in historic Charleston. Membership 
in the Association has increased to nearly 
100 schools, about 25 per cent over last 
year’s high mark of 80. 


The State Board of Education has ap- 
proved a course in journalism for the ac- 
credited high schools of South Carolina, 
“limited to one year and one unit of credit 
recommended for the twelfth grade.” 

A marked increase in the number of high 
school publications has been noted in the 
state as a result of a survey conducted by 
the SCSPA. There are now about 160 
newspapers in the state, an increase of about 
33 per cent over the number in the list 
compiled by Reid H. Montgomery, SCSPA 
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With the Press Associations... 


Director, in 1938. One-half of the papers 
are printed now compared to one-fourth ten 
years ago. It was learned, also, that Green- 
ville High School has had journalism in its 
curriculum for 18 years, probably the first 
in the state, and that at present 27 high 
schools offer such work compared with seven 


some 10 years ago. 


* * * 


ESSPA, published four times a year by the 
Empire State School Press Association, has 
increased its size to 8 by 11 inches. The 
current issue carries the report of the recent 
Convention at Syracuse, including a pic- 
torial coverage of that event. “Advisers 
Quiz, Number 1”, is a call to all Advisers 
to send to the secretary information on the 
status of advertising in the school publica- 
tion so that it “will be available for assist- 


ing advisers with problems in the advertising 


field.” 


* ke x 


The Central New York State School 
Press Association will hold a conference 
during 1948-49 at a place and date to be 
determined. 





































































TROPHY PRESENTED—Dx. Jack Bryan of the University of Maryland presents 


c oming Events 


4-5 March—Southern Interscholastic So- 
ciety of Journalism, University of Miami, 


Miami, Fla. Host—Miami High School. 


10-12 March—25th Anniversary Conven- 
tion, Columbia Scholastic Press Association, 


Columbia University, New York, N.Y. 


8-9 April—Southern Interscholastic Press 
Association Convention, Washington and 
Lee University, Lexington, Va. 

23 April—Northeastern Ohio Scholastic 
Press Association, Kent State University. 

29-30 April—South Carolina Scholastic 
Press Association, annual meeting, Charles- 
ton, S.C. 

8 May—Spring Conference, Oklahoma 
Interscholastic Press Association, University 
of Oklahoma, Norman. 

12-13 May—Montana Interscholastic Edi- 
torial Association, Montana State Univer- 
sity, Missoula, Mont. 

May (Date not decided)—Arkansas 
High School Press Association, Little Rock, 
Ark. 

Spring of 1949—Pennsylvania School 
Press Association (Date not decided). 

July—Indiana University High School 


Journalism Institute, 


two week session 
(Dates to be announced). 





the Maryland Scholastic Press Association trophy to the winning team of writers from 
Eastern High School, Washington, D. C., of whose publications Dr. Regis L. Boyle is 
the Adviser. Left to right are, Robert Gray, first in sports; Ann Eppard, second in inter- 


views; William Atchison and Edaa Parker, third in news. 





Five 


Editorials... 
Choice of the 
Month 


The Observer 
St. Mel High School 
Chicago, Illinois 


*... to our mind one of the best editorials of the past year with a message as vivid today as when 
it was drawn for a Thanksgiving issue.”—The Turret Editors. 


ELECTED over a period of several 

months during the past school year, 

the editorials appearing on this page, 
including that which consists of a picture 
only, represent the careful study of Francis 
Stroble, Editor of The Turret of the Chris- 
tian Brothers College High School, Sct. 
Louis, Mo., and his 1947-48 staff. All 
worked under the direction of Brother Hu- 
bert Gerard, Moderator of Publications. In 
a letter accompanying the selection, the 
Editor and Moderator stated, ‘“Concensus 
opinion after doing this project is that the 
youth of today—especially the high school 
journalistic youth—could delve more deeply 
into world affairs to the mutual good of 
themselves and the readers of their edi- 
torial columns.” 

While this selection was made for a past 
issue of the Review, in which space pre- 
vented us from using it at the designated 
time, it was felt the basic thought to be 
timely regardless of the date of issue. To 
both the Editor and the Moderator we ex- 
press our thanks for their assistance. 

ees 
GOODS TO SELL, SALESMAN 
WANTED 

Every student is in business for himself 
—in the advertising business. He is selling 
either himself or his kind of life; but 
most of all, he is selling his school. The 
world must not be criticized too harshly for 
judging things as it sees them, for mistak- 
ing the fake for the real article. To the 
shopper, the salesperson is the store; to 


Six 


the guest, the desk clerk is the hotel; and 
to all, the student is the school. 

Good manners cost little; they buy more 
than gold; yet the wonder is that so few 
The student who 


blows smoke in peoples’ faces, uses crude 


students possess them. 


language, acts rowdily while wearing his 
school colors as he rides a public convey- 
ance, drags his school through the mud of 
public opinion. Sell yourself as a gentle- 
man, a product of a fine school. A cheerful 
voice, a desire to please, a willingness to 
listen, and a sincerely spoken “thank you” 
are excellent copy for such a walking ad- 


vertisement as you will be. 


The Victory 
De Lea Salle Institute 
Chicago, Illinois 
4+ 4 & 
BE NOT LOST SO POORLY 
IN THE NEWS 


It’s not a reporter with a nose-for-news 
we need today, but one with telescopic 
views! And that applies to you, Milady— 
You 
needn’t be a profound thinker to notice 
that the world is surfeiting from a plethora 


of newsy news which keeps people in a 


even though you are a_ teenager. 


constant flutter of excitement and bewilder- 
This state of befuddlement reveals 
itself in a person’s inability to differentiate 
between eternal verities and temporal ephe- 
meralities in his everyday life and living. 
It would be platitudinous to tell you, a 
Christian, that you should develop the 
spiritual side of your nature; but did you 


ment. 


ever ask your best friend which side of you 
predominates: the spiritual or the material? 


Take a 
good look at the world in which you live. 
Don’t be satisfied with the headlines, the 


surface news. Delve for the meaning, the 


Look around you, young lady! 


reasons for all the unrest in the world, 
Could you give yourself one good reason 
why divorce is on the increase; why juve- 
nile delinquency is assuming terrifying pro- 
portions; why millions of innocent little 
children are cold and naked and starving 
to ceath; while countless others are deprived 
of their right to life; why the so-called 
mercy-killing (Euthanasia), that would have 
shocked your parents and grandparents, is 
tolerated and even strongly advocated; why 
the average movie-goer has to be compelled 
to see decent pictures; why there is such an 
unthinkable atheistic Communism 


world? 


Discouraging problems these—which can 


in the 


and must be solved by those alone who 
hold the Key to life and its baffling myster- 
ies. That Key is within your reach, young 


lady; but often, too often, either through 


shallowness or lack of Christian courage, 


More 
than anything else the evils of our day 


you fail completely to grasp it. 


teach us that man cannot violate the natural 
moral law with impunity; that reason de- 
void of faith leads only to the primrose 


path of dalliance and self-destruction. 


The Light 
Incarnate Word Academy 
Normandy, Missouri 
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The Public Relations Aspect 
In Publishing The Wapperian 


By ROY C. KETCHAM 


President, Board of Education 
Wappinger Falls, N. Y. 


HE WAPPERIAN, or any school 
T paper published regularly, is a me- 

dium of communication between the 
school and our people who go to make up 
our school district community. It is, in my 
opinion, a medium which ranks second to 
none. You have a school of which I know 
you are very proud, as indicated by your 
I can think of no better 
way of cementing the relationship between 
our school and our people than by letting 


them know of your activities through ade- 


many activities. 


quate distribution of your own school paper. 

Today, industry is so vitally concerned 
with public relations that it hires outstand- 
ing executives at large salaries who do noth- 
ing but try to keep their companies in tune 
You might term this a 
good will gesture but, by any name, the fact 


with the public. 


remains that many times an inferior product 
has been sold in quantity just because a 
particular company had that certain some- 
thing called “good will.” 

I would like to point out, however, that 
we at Wappingers Central School do not 
have an inferior product, nor do we have 
anything that we care to cover up. We do 
have something that far exceeds in import- 
ance anything industry might have to offer. 
If it were not for our schools, and in turn, 
people like you, there would be no big in- 
dustry to become the backbone of our nation 
in this highly competitive world. 


I’ seems to me that the publication of 
The Wapperian is a step in the right 
direction. To prove this, let us examine the 
results of your work in the light of our 


senses. To be able to read a paper in which 
the school activities are discussed is far bet- 
ter than hearing about them through a sec- 
‘ond or third medium. Whenever we can 
read, we can see for ourselves; things seem 
to leave a more lasting impression on us. 
We are more concerned with our school 
when we are actively interested. Visual 
proof of your talent, of the progress of 
worthwhile activities, is given us first hand. 
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Seeing is a more definite impression than 
hearing. Recently, video has been polling 
audience reaction and has found out that 
people who see as well as hear, remember 
the names of advertisers and their products 
with greater frequency and firmness than 
when merely hearing the names over the 
radio. In the same manner, your school 
paper brings into the homes of our district 
a contact that is both living and forceful, 
printed evidence to supplement your own 
verbal comment. 

If you will permit me a wide definition, 
we may also consider feeling and taste. 
Pride is aroused by the sight of a well- 
written and well-edited paper. Here is the 
young talent, the good job of reporting, the 
well written story. Here, too, if you will, 
is the evidence of good clean sportsmanship, 
athletic victories, artistic accomplishments 
and musical talent. Here are the stories of 
our children and their activities which make 
us proud of our school. Seeing what has 
been accomplished under the guidance of 
our teachers, we feel a warm kinship with 
them and a better understanding of what 
they have been doing for our children in 
the classrooms. This is the knowledge that 
leaves good taste, a much keener realization 
of the purposes of school activities, a better 
relationship between teacher and parent, tax- 
payer and school. The students themselves, 
even you members of The Wapperian staff, 
feel pride in seeing how self-sufficient and 


able you have become. 


I THINK that sometimes people “‘on the 

outside”, lose sight of the fact that an 
institution such as this is made up of human 
beings, all trying to do their best for their 
common welfare and that of our community. 
Therefore I would like to congratulate you 
people who have done an outstanding job 
on The Wapperian in conveying your 
thoughts and wishes and those of your 
school to the people of our community 
through your school newspaper. 


A good school has a tremendous influence 


Here’s a new slant on the place of 
the publication in the school and com- 
It was delivered as a talk be- 
fore the staff of the Wapperian by a 
successful businessman and school of- 
ficial. What such people think of the 
paper, and the regard in which they 


hold it, serves as a new aim and an ele- 


munity. 


ment of conscious responsibility for the 
staff. We are grateful to Mr. Dennis 
J. Hannan, Adviser to the Wapperian, 
for bringing this to our attention. 


in a growing locality. This as a major con- 
sideration on the part of the many families 
who are considering making in this area 
their future homes. You may rest assured 
that in ninety per cent of the cases wherein 
people are desirous of making a particular 
locality their permanent home the first ques- 
tion to enter their minds concerns the quality 
of the school system it has to offer. It seems 
to me that if the people who are now a 
part of our school district are well informed 
through media such as The Wapperian, they 
will in turn be fully qualified and eager to 
convey to the prospective home owners in- 
formation as to just what our school is 
doing for this community. 


More Time for Advising 


The Najd Digest for January carried 
an article by Kathleen Meehan, Adviser to 
the Munsonian, Central High School, Mun- 
cie, Indiana, on the stauts of journalism in 
that state. One feature developed by Miss 
Meehan was the length of time Advisers 
serve in that capacity. She concludes by 
stating: “Judging from the personal com- 
ments made on the questionnaires, it would 
seem that if sponsors were given additional 
time for supervising publications and had 
the advantage of trained staffs, the length 
of service of the publications sponsors would 
be much longer. The point of view of a 
superintendent of schools with respect to 
school newspapers was covered in the report 
of an address by Mr. Harlie Garver of 
Hobart, Indiana, before an NAJD luncheon 
in Indianapolis. “Among critical problems 
facing the schools today are two in which 
school newspapers can make a distinctive 
contribution. The first is in student atti- 
tude and morale, and the second is the crea- 
tion of a better understanding of public 
education,” stated Mr. Garver. 





World’s Premier High S¢ 
Produced in Miami by 


By JAMES L. JULIAN 


Assistant Professor of Journalism 
University of Miami, Miami, Fla. 


TUDENTS of Andrew Jackson High in Miami made journal- 
istic history in January by producing the world’s first radio fac- 
simile campus newspaper to be edited by a high school staff. 

Key personnel of the school’s newspaper and yearbook, the Globe 

and Old Hickory, worked together to create the world’s premier 
high school facsimile newspaper. While editing the “fax” edition 
of the Globe in the facsimile newspaper laboratory of the Journalism 
Department at the University of Miami, the staffs learned the ad- 
vantages, limitations, and potentialities of this modern method of 
communications. 

They found that radio facsimile does exactly what the name 

implies: it makes exact copies, via the airlanes, of any drawing, 
Duncan Scott, journalism professor at the University of Miami, photograph, map, or written or printed material, with only minor 
explains the workings of the magic eye in the transmitter, which 
changes light reflected from the copy (rotating on drum, center) 
into FM radio waves. Taking it in is Beverly Fritter, news editor 


losses of details. Facsimile is extremely fast. It transmits minute 


images at the speed of light, and reproduced each 8 by 11'-inch 


of Jackson High’s yearbook, Old Hickory. page of the Globe in a little more than three minutes. It will 


Headlines for radio fac- 
simile newspapers are 
printed on a multigraph 
machine, then pasted on 
copy to be broadcast. 
Pulling headlines are 
Charles Fouche (le f t), 
yearbook managing edi- 
tor, and George Vickery, 
managing editor of the 
Globe. Glenda Fink 
(right) feature editor 
of the Globe, selects type 
from the 14 faces avail- 
able to give variety to 
multigraph heads. 
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cl Facsimile Newspaper 
ew Jackson Students 


transmit 500 words of typed copy in a minute—twice 
as fast as glib Walter Winchell can read them on even 
his better nights, according to Duncan Scott, who teaches 


the university’s fax courses. 


OW does this most recent development in written 
communications work? Electronics is the answer. 


The copy—either printed matter or pictures—is placed 
on a revolving drum rotating before an electric eye. 


The electronic output of the magic eye varies according LAYING OUT one of the 8 by 11-inch pages of the Globe to be repro- 


to the shades of the copy. Black areas of the copy give duced by facsimile are (Il. to r.) Harry Bindschadler, the paper’s sports 
off small light reflections, resulting in weak signals. editor; Dolores Tharpe, editor-in-chief ; and Jim Harris, circulation manager. 
Whise avess give the strongest impulses becouse. they Radio facsimile will make exact copies of any written or photographic ma- 

terial. The page being assembled was made from galley proofs of stories 
which appeared in a later regular edition of the paper. The use of stories 
clipped from galley proofs eliminated necessity for typing out copy on 
electric typewriters, which can turn out work with even margins. 


reflect the most light. Gray tones are in between. 


(Continued on Page 16) 


Emerging from the re- 
ceiver is the first high 
school facsimile newspa- 
per. Students of An- 
drew Jackson High bor- 
rowed the facilities of 
the Journalism Depart- 
ment of the University 
of Miami to print this 
edition. Pictured are (l. 
to r.) Elaine Hannahs, 
yearbook editor; Mrs. 
Margaret Bach, faculty 
adviser; and Jane Hines, 
yearbook manager. 
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Features of the Month... 


HE features for this month were 
7 selected from a wide range of news- 

papers by Capt. J. B. Leftwich, 
Adviser to the Cavalier, the newspaper of 
the Castle Heights Military Academy at 
Lebanon, Tennessee, with the assistance of 
the members of his staff. To them the 
readers of The Review express their thanks 
and appreciation for the time and effort 
expended in their careful selection. 

Tee“ 

LEGACY TO MANKIND 


Before the founding of the National Tu- 
berculosis Association, scientists were com- 
paratively ignorant of the disease. To 
contract it, then, was considered certain 
death. There then remained only the mat- 
ter of time. 

No one tried to do anything about finding 
a cure for the disease until one day, a vic- 
tim of tuberculosis who had retired to his 
mountain home to die, found he wouldn’t 
die after all. Everyone including himself 
was amazed at his recovery. This victim 
was Edward Livingston Trudeau. 

He zealously set about raising funds for 
research and medical treatment of tubercu- 
losis, at the same time dispeling many false 
ideas about the disease. So this doctor who 
was as good as dead in medical opinion 
then, lived to become the founder of an 


association whose tireless efforts brought 


about great progress in combatting one of 
man’s greatest enemies, tuberculosis. 

Today, patients who are unable to provide 
for themselves, can receive free treatment 
at hospitals and clinics. As a result of this 
diligence on the part of Dr. Trudeau and 
his co-workers the death rate of tubercu- 
losis has been forced down eighty per cent. 

Tuberculosis Christmas seals are the as- 
With- 
out the funds received annually from this 
sale, the association would be unable to 
function. 


sociation’s main source of income. 


The Flash 
Saint Vincent’s Academy 
Savannah, Georgia 
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CARRY THROUGH YOUR 
NEW YEAR’S RESOLUTIONS 

Again old father time faded from the 
picture and a new year came with promise 
and hope. Again many resolutions were 
made and, perhaps many broken already. 

As we start the new year at school, it is 


Ten 


a marvelous time to make resolutions to 
work harder at school. Now it is nearly 
the end of the semester and a little extra 
study might bring that B— up to a B+. 

There are many activities at school and 
out of school which seem to hinder us 
with our work. A good resolution for the 
new year is to join in the fun of extra- 
curricular activities but not to overdo the 


fun by losing out on schoolwork. 


Another good resolution would be to 
form good study habits to use during the 
At school, study periods are 
provided for each student. Make use 
of these periods by actually studying and 


coming year. 


not day dreaming. At home a special 
place should be designed for homework 
with good lighting and quietness. 

We not only should try to get better 
grades but a few resolutions on dress, man- 
ners, and personality would help many 
students. At school the students many 
times feel that they do not have to look 
nice. Even though you needn’t wear your 
best clothes, a clean and neat boy or girl 
is respected wherever he or she may go. 
According to our parents, all teen-agers 
could make a few resolutions regarding 
manners. Let’s show them that we needn’t 
be called “those teen-agers” any more. With 
our many friends at school it is sometimes 
hard to do the right thing. Try to promise 
yourself that you will not gossip about 
your friends. Make new friends during 
this year and keep your old ones. 


The South Side Times 
South Side High School 
Fort Wayne, Indiana 
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EDUCATION; WORLD INSURANCE 


Education is constantly progressing right 
along with our fast moving world. In the 
United States there is educational freedom, 
but in some countries there are restrictions 
placed on it. 

In order to have and preserve democracy 
the people must be educated. This should 
consist not only of knowledge gained from 
books, but from the things learned by being 
part of a group, and working with the 
group. A person should be able and willing 
to accept his share of the responsibility. 
Everybody in a democracy has a very large 
responsibility and no person can sit back 
at ease and expect the other fellow to take 


the load off his shoulders. 


world is unsettled and 


Our 


troubled. Problems of domestic and inter- 


national conflict are in the eyes of every 


present 


citizen. 

We can’t put a blindfold over our eyes. 
We have to sit up and take notice. We 
have to be wide awake and educated. 

Education in the United States is very 
far advanced. The people of our country 
They know 


that the schools aren’t just piling books 


see the value of education. 


on a bunch of teen-agers, but are also train- 
ing the future citizens. 

Today we may be the happy-go-lucky 
bobby soxers who dream of dates and 
parties, but we are the citizens of tomorrow. 
We'll be the ones solving international 
problems; discovering, creating, and build- 
ing the better world. 

Education is held in high esteem in the 
United States, and that is one reason why 
National Education Week was created. 
This week, which is being observed Novem- 
ber 7 to 13, will be observed at Horlick 
as well as throughout the nation. 


The Horlick Herald 
Horlick High School 


Racine, Wisconsin 


Convention Criticisms 
(Continued from Page 4) 


from the time the building opens at 8 
o'clock in the morning until it closes at 
10 o’clock at night. Handling more than 
3000 delegates is a problem no other school 
press association has had yet to meet. It 
is impossible to sit all of them down in 
one place so we have a variety of oppor- 
tunities for them, something for each hour 
in the day. Our exhibition area in the Ro- 
tunda of the Low Memorial Library is 
crowded from before the Convention opens 
until all depart for the concluding Luncheon 
down town. 

Some have felt that all this liberty of 
movement may be abused. But we can 
point to the fact that the Convention is a 
hive of industry and activity from the mo- 
ment it opens and that every conceivable 
space is taken up with serious minded edi- 
tors trying to make themselves and their 
papers much better than they are. 

These comments are highly illuminating 
They 
have given us a chance to review our own 
practices and procedure. If they can be im- 
proved we are ready and willing to carry 


and we are glad they were made. 


out the suggestions. Let’s have more of 


them! 
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Convention Notes... 


ADVISERS will note that their annual 
gathering has been transferred from Friday 
afternoon to Friday morning at 11 o’clock. 
The Elementary Advisers pointed out that 
they had never been able to attend these 
meetings and they wanted to sit in on them. 
It comes at the same hour that the Con- 
vention picture is being taken but there’s 
still time to do both for those who wish 
to appear in the panorama photograph with 
their students. 

if = 

PRIVATE SCHOOL people are return- 
ing to the Campus this year after having 
been guests ot the Poly Prep staff at Brook- 
lyn for the past two years. Crowded condi- 
tions on the Campus brought forth an in- 
vitation from the Headmaster of Poly Prep 
Both 
affairs were well managed by Mr. C. S. 
Mitchell. This year, J. Kenneth Snyder, 
Chairman of the group, has planned for 


to use the facilities of that school. 


some meetings of particular interest to 
private school people, to be held in the 
University buildings but with the sugges- 
tion that the delegates take full advantage 
of the other meetings on the program for 
the general features of their papers. In 
addition, he has arranged for a Tea Dance 
at International House on Riverside Drive, 
a short distance from the University, as the 
annual social gathering for his Division. 
ev ¢ 
CATHOLIC SCHOOL delegates and 
Advisers will find that their new chairman, 
the Rev. Mr. Oley Cutler, S.J., has ar- 
ranged an interesting program on topics of 
particular interest to Catholic schools but 
with the technicals details to be picked up 
in the sectional meetings appearing on the 
program. All the meetings will be held in 
University buildings on the Campus this 
year. 
7 Ft F¢ 
THE DUPLICATED DIVISION will 
provide a clinic for a discussion of the 
technical problems relating to publications 
of this type and for the analysis of the 
individual papers. As all other factors are 
the same as for printed publications, the 
editors and Advisers are being urged to 
attend the many meetings listed on the 
Convention program. 
Ce 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS are con- 
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centrating on Friday afternoon and Satur- 
day morning sessions. A luncheon has been 
arranged for Advisers and delegates on the 
Butler Hall roof but reservations must be 
in advance because the 


made space is 


limited. As Lincoln School, where several 
1 the 


past few years, has been closed, the Division 


successful meetings have been held 


will hold its meetings in the Horace Mann 
Auditorium. 
et € 29 

JUNIOR COLLEGE delegates will par- 
ticipate in meetings and a clinic arranged 
by the new Chairman of that Division, Mrs. 
Robin Marshall of the New Haven Junior 
She has been assisted by Dr. 


Gaynor Pearson, Chairman in 1948, who is 


College. 


now associated with Community Chest ac- 
tivities in that city. 
-- Se 
YEARBOOKS are still an important part 
of the March Convention program even 
though they now have their own Confer- 
ence in October of each year. Mr. DeWitt 
D. Wise, Chairman, has enlisted the aid of 
the experienced members of the staffs of 
the Campus Publishing Company of New 
York and Philadelphia and of the Comet 
Press of New York, to present another 
“Short Course” for editors and Advisers. 
In addition, the yearbooks entered in the 
1948 CSPA Critique and Contest will be 
on display in the Rotunda of the Low 
Memorial Library, or as many of them as 
can be placed on the tables. 
ec ££ “¥ 
THE TEACHERS COLLEGE group is 
planning a Thursday dinner in a downtown 
hotel, a series of meetings of particular 
interest to their field, and a business meet- 
ing on Saturday morning downtown prior 
to the concluding Luncheon. 
tf 4 
JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL delegates 
will find a well-rounded program arranged 
by Joseph Caulfield on matters pertaining 
to their publications with the suggestion, 
being followed by several of the Divisional 
Chairman, that plans be made to take in 
the sectional meetings on the Program that 
will cover the technical details of writing 
and publishing. 
Si Fie ee 
BROADCASTS have been arranged in 
which student delegates will be participants. 


Col. Hans Christian Adamson, the man 
who was lost and found with Capt. Eddie 
Rickenbacker on a raft in the Pacific during 
the War years, and well known to CSPA 
Convention-goers for his appearance at the 
concluding Luncheons, has demonstrated his 
continued interest in young people, particu- 
larly in student editors, by preparing a series 
of reviews of books in which he knows boys 
and girls will be greatly interested and which 
are now being placed in the hands of all 
members of the Advisers Association to be 
These brief 


reviews are being mailed with Advisers As- 


passed along to their editors. 


sociation Bulletins and, following the estab- 
lished policy of the Association, are for- 
warded as suggestions both as to the latest 
in their field and possible angles of approach 
when the publication’s book reviewer sits 
down to his work. In selecting these books, 
Col. Adamson sticks to those books which, 
as he says, he “would not be afraid to leave 
on the table in my own house or in any 
home in the country.” If you like the idea, 
he will be happy to continue to help us. 
Why not drop him a note? He lives at 
277 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. He’d 
be glad to hear from you. 


Miss Dorothy Gordon of the New York 
Times Youth Forum will again assemble a 
group on the stage of McMillin Theatre 
for one of her famous discussions. Four 
students will be selected for a special broad- 
cast from the CBS Studios on Saturday 


afternoon. Others are under consideration. 


ef 2 
FOREIGN LANGUAGE publications 
will find their usual place on the program. 
Although this group is small, the Associa- 


tion believes it has an important place in 
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the school press field and takes much in- 
terest in the splendid work being done by 
students and Advisers in the several lan- 
guages represented by these publications. 
This year, for the first time, a publication 
has been entered from a Cairo, Egypt, 
school, printed in Arabic and English. Also 
entered is one entirely in English from 
Lucknow, India. 
GC Eve 
AN ANNIVERSARY TEA for the en- 
tertainment of all Advisers attending the 
Convention is to be held in the Men’s Fac- 
ulty Club on Friday afternoon between 3 
and 5 o’clock under the auspices of the Co- 
lumbia Scholastic Press Advisers Associa- 
tion. All Advisers, regardless of member- 
ship in the CSPAA, are invited to attend 
and to rest and refresh themselves and to 
meet their many friends at the first gath- 
ering of the kind ever to be held at a 
CSPA Convention. 
cir: ¥ 
GOLD KEY wearers will be the guests 
of the Association at a dinner at the Men’s 
Faculty Club on Thursday evening at 7 
o'clock. At that time the names of the 
25 persons selected will be read to the as- 
sembled guests. The Association invites all 
Advisers to join with them on this occasion 
to honor the past and forthcoming wearers 
of the Key. Reservations should be made 
in advance by those who wish to participate 
in this event. The subscription is $3. 
oa er 
LUNCHEON at the Waldorf-Astoria 
will conclude the three-day Convention on 
Saturday afternoon. This is the first time 
the delegates to a CSPA Convention have 
had the pleasure of lunching at this famous 
hotel. Years ago they used to be entertained 
there by the Columbia Varsity Show but 
as the number of delegates grew it became 
impossible to accommodate them. The en- 
tire ballroom floor has been engaged for 
the exclusive use of the delegates to the 
Silver Anniversary Convention. 


een. 

TICKETS AND BADGES are being 
mailed to all in the order in which the 
request is received. To date, more than 
700 more have registered for the Convention 
than had registered on the same date in 


1948. Gg 8 


HOTELS are offering reduced rates to 
parties and every possible courtesy and fa- 
cility is being extended to the 1949 Con- 
vention delegates. 
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question of whether or not you can give 
a word your own meaning. Gertrude Stein 
said she was master of her words, but her 
poetry is little understood. In general, it 
is better for beginners to stick to convention 


On the other hand, do not 


Your 


on this score. 
write for those who read and run. 
poem should be able to be re-read with in- 
creasing satisfaction to your reader, and 
this requires no small amount of depth. 
Finally, poetry is the best practice for a 
writer of anything—fiction or essay, as it 
teaches the most important thing in writing 
—the effective use of metaphor. For those 
who possess this poetic sense, but lack a 
feeling for syntax, the best practice is writ- 
ing short stories, in which the poetic sense 
is cultivated, but adherence to grammar 
rules is necessary. 

For those who may doubt the validity 
of Mrs. Speyer’s advice, we suggest they 
read “The Weeper” by her. She uses what 
she preaches. 


E then went to a session on layout, 

or the artistic arrangement of the 
material in the magazine. There we found 
Mr. Arnold Bank, who does the layouts for 
Life. Amid colorful imprecations, he talked 
to use in passionate Bronxese about Art, 
Color, Form and Line. We came away 
very impressed with the art of “making 
the reader comfortable as he looks at the 
page” and with ideas for layouts, which, 
time and budge tpermitting, will bear fruit 


in future issues of the Horae. 


The next day we attended a round table 
discussion of editing and copyreading, think- 
ing that the Horae board took more time 
with such things than was necessary. This 
was not the case, but we did pick up several 
niceties of editorial policy which will be of 
use. The interesting thing about this meet- 
ing was that there was no adult in charge, 
but perfect parliamentary order was kept, 
and everyone was very quietly polite in get- 
ting in and out of the one small door of 
the jammed room. Not a minute was 
wasted. After a few opening remarks by 
the girl acting as chairman, discussion be- 
gan. “We just started our paper and are 
having trouble with organizing a staff . . .” 
and at once hands went up with answers 
and more questions. They all spoke clearly, 
briefly, with assurance and with purpose. 


Next we went to hear James E. Craig, 
Chief Editorial Writer of the New York 
Sun, speak on writing editorials, and we 
pass on what he said as excellent advice to 
anyone who writes essays. The greatest sin 
in writing of this sort is wordiness, and the 
secret of avoiding it is to write less, think 
more, and write only after you have thought. 
Then, when you have written, cut it to half 
size, and if you have left nothing out, it 
is well written. Also, do not overestimate 
the intelligence of your reader, or you will 
leave him behind you, nor underestimate 
Sim- 
plicity is the happy medium between slang 


his intelligence, or he will resent it. 


and pomposity, and sarcasm is good only 
when necessary (ouch!). 


E then went to a meeting where 

boosting student interest was dis- 
cussed. Here, our feeling that in this re- 
spect a newspaper has greater potentiality 
than a literary effort was strengthened, and 
we found that most other literary maga- 
zines get their best support by co-operation 
with the English department. As our ex- 
perience indicates this too, we wish to re- 
emphasize our plea for suggestions from 
that department. 

We were heartened by the ease with 
which such large numbers of young people 
with different backgrounds got together and 
exchanged ideas. We sat beside a Negro 
boy from a Harlem high school who was 
taking volumes of notes in a graceful, 
scholarly hand. We dialed a New York 
telephone number for a girl who had never 
seen letters on the dial before, and we 
argued a point of grammar with another, 
whose Southern accent was almost theatri- 
cal. It was a good thing, we thought, for 
the Ow! to let down his hair, graying these 
eighty-eight years, and have himself criti- 
cized, not as a pamphlet handed out with 
the dessert course at Saturday lunch, but as 
a competitive magazine, sprung from the 
cloister and judged beside its fellows. 

We also feel that such a gathering of 
the writing youth, exchanging ideas witli 


such a spirit of common improvement, and 


displaying such ease and earnestness in 
understanding and in making themselves 
understood, foretells a bright age ahead for 


American journalism and letters. 
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Anniversaries 


NNIVERSARIES are pegs around 
which all sorts of activities may be 
staged. This year, because of the 

25th anniversary of the Columbia Scholastic 
Press Association, it seems as if we have 
become more than usually conscious of 
these events. It is a matter of pride to many 
to note the continuity of many publications 
throughout the country as evidenced by their 
several anniversary issues. From what we 
have observed it appears that 1949 will 
witness many special issues and local cele- 
brations to honor the first quarter century 
of the high school magazine, newspaper or 
yearbook. 

This Association began its work when 
the tide was rising in the school press field. 
It has aided many publications to establish 
themselves firmly in their schools and com- 
munities. The honors and awards granted 
to them and to the student editors and 
Advisers through the several contests con- 
ducted by the CSPA have helped to 
strengthen them and to weather a good 
many storms. As it often happens, a 
a prophet is not without honor except in 
his own home or area. By seeing the good 
in many papers that may have been over- 
looked where it was a regular part of the 
local scene, this Association and other press 
groups have encouraged the Advisers and 
the students to greater efforts. That they 
established their papers on firm foundations 
is evident, at least, by the fact that they 
have survived depression, war and the high 
cost of operation. 


Hr are two accounts which may be 
of interest to those who have an 
anniversary in the offing. 

The Northwest Observer, “A paper de- 
voted to school interests and welfare, edited 
and published by the students of Frank O. 
Jones Junior High School and printed in 
the Frank O. Jones Junior High School 
print shop, Hartford, Conn.”, and with 
“Elementary school material . . . the work 
of the Northwest School, Hartford .. . ”, 
tells the story in the leading editorial in its 
December 22, 1948, issue: — 


OBSERVER—1923 TO 1948 

Twenty-five years ago the first Northwest 
Observer was issued. Many great events 
have taken place since that time. The 
United States has gone through a depres- 
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sion and a World War. Through all this, 
however, the Observer has served as the 
voice of the Jones-Northwest School, and 
is believed to be one of the oldest printed 
junior high papers in continuous publication 
in the country. 

Four factors have led to the continuance 
and success of the Observer. First, enter- 
prising and hard working staffs have given 
their time and energy in the service of 
the school, aided by the unselfish and un- 
tiring effort of the faculty advisers: Miss 
Ruth Hubbard, Miss Ruth Keller, Miss 
Marie DeBartolo, Mr. Charles Bierkan, and 
in past years, Mrs. Freda Slutsky, Miss 
Ella B. Dean, Miss Alice Starr, Mrs. Flor- 
ence MacKay, Mrs. Paul Sherwood (the 
former Miss Florence Scoler), and Mr. 
Roger Woodbury, who gave his life in the 
service of his country in World War II. 

The second factor is the co-operation and 
friendly interest of the principals. Mr. 
Frank O. Jones, Mr. George W. Young, 
Mr. Clifton C. Brainerd, and Mr. Stanwood 
S. Fish, without whose help and guidance 
the school paper could not have continued. 

The third is the efficient work of Mr. 
Donald Phippin, Mr. Earl Butler, and now 
Mr. George Zabel, graphic arts instructors, 
and of boys in the printing classes who 
have printed the paper all these years, thus 
keeping subscription prices low. Mr. Zabel 
has been with the Observer for the last 
It is to be regretted that 
the practice of setting the type had to be 
abandoned because the printshop lacked 
type. A linotyper must now be employed. 
However, the Observer is lucky to have the 
services of a linotyper like Mr. Irving 
Schrager, who has been sympathetic and 
understanding. Mr. Schrager and his asso- 
ciates have been true friends to the Observer, 
and, like members of the staff, have often 
rushed to meet the deadline. 

The fourth and most important factor 
is YOU, the boys and girls of Jones Junior 
High, and former students who have sup- 
ported the Observer for these twenty-five 
years. Your willingness to support a good 
school paper and your co-operation in the 
past and at the present have made possible 
the Observer’s success. 


thirteen years. 


HEN came a letter with a copy of the 
Golden Anniversary number of The 
and Blue, the mimeographed magazine of 


the Mill Hall High School at Mill Hall, 
Orange and Blue, the mimeographed maga- 
zine of the Mill Hall High School at Mill 
Hall, Pa. Mrs. Jessie P. Coxe, the Adviser, 


writes as follows:— 


“Attached herewith, is a copy ‘of our 
special Golden Anniversary edition of our 
school newspaper—The Orange and Blue, 
Mill Hall, 


school’s first graduation class, 1898. 


Pennsylvania—honoring the 


“Our paper is only three years old, but 
the staff members derived much pleasure 
from their first acquaintance with simple 
research. The files of early local news- 
papers in the Lock Haven Library were 
searched for material. The paper was de- 
veloped in the “Then and Now” pattern. 
A month or so ago, you requested a copy 
for exhibition purposes during CSPA’s Silver 
Anniversary. 

“The Orange and Blue staff members 
also organized an exhibit of school articles 
still in the possession of the living members 
of the class of 1898. The idea grew into a 
Public Relations project, for the community 
was much interested in seeing the early 
examination papers, orations, programs, in- 
vitations, pictures, and commencement gifts 
of these members; especially, the graduation 
gowns of several members who—alas! could 
no longer model their own dresses. The 
three hundred alumni who returned for the 
banquet honoring this class, thoroughly en- 
joyed the exhibit—“for soon they shall be.” 


“An unusual feature on our Commence- 
ment program was having Mrs. Helen 
Flanigan Truckenmiller of the Class of 1898 
give the same oration on “Liberty” which 
she delivered fifty years before. 
dentally, it was as timely as in 1898.) As- 


(Inci- 


sociated Press picked the event up, and only 
yesterday we received a letter from a Japa- 
nese student in Japan, saying that he had 
read an account of this unsual performance 
in a Japanese-English magazine in his coun- 
try. The student wants “pen pals” and 
magazines and books from our school. 

“We hope you enjoy our Golden Anni- 
versary Number and that some of our ideas 
may be useful to you.” 


These serve a worthy and useful purpose 
and it is the hope of the Association that 
many more schools will be inspired to follow 
like examples. 
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The March of Books 


Gaudy Century 


By LAURENCE R. CAMPBELL 


Professor of Journalism 


University of Oregon 


Few 
charming, and so picturesque as San Fran- 
cisco. In few has the history of the press 
To be 


appreciated fully, each must be considered 


cities—if any—are so unique, so 


been so full of color and drama. 


with the other as they are in Gaudy Century 
(New York: Random House, 302 pp.) by 
John Bruce, city editor of the San Francisco 
Chronicle. 

Joseph Henry Jackson, the critic, de- 
scribes the book well in his foreword. “It 
is a personally conducted tour through one 
hundred years of San Francisco’s past and 
present,” he says, “and at the same time a 
mirror of the city’s press—the dozens upon 
dozens of newspapers and _ periodicals 
through which San Francisco’s bustling vi- 
tality, and sometimes its harshness and vio- 
lence, have been funneled to the citizens 
during the hundred years of the city’s 
existence.” 

Born on the eve of the gold rush, San 
The fron- 
tier newsman, said an early publisher, had 
to be “true with the rifle, ready with his 
In the 
early days, newsmen could not disregard 
the Hounds or later the Vigilantes. And 
there was the time Terry killed Broderick. 
Much blood was shed, some of it in the 


twentieth century. 


Francisco’s press grew rapidly. 


pen and quick at the type case.” 


San Francisco was the city in which 
Henry George was a newspaperman, where 
William Randolph Hearst got his start as 
a publisher, where Ambrose Pierce wrote 
his bitter stories. Here, too, Fremont Older 
of the Call arose to smite the grafters in 
high places. All this and much more is 
related by Bruce who writes in a lively 
style, often keeping the reader in suspense. 

Teen-agers as well as adults will enjoy 
the picture of an unusual city and unusual 
press. It is a “must” for staff libraries, for 
it is full of entertainment. But it offers 
much more, for it shows how the press 
may lead as well as follow public opinion. 

* 2K * 


Medill Stylebook (Evanston: Medill 
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Schoo! of Journalism, Northwestern Uni- 
versity, 36 pp.) is one of the best style 
books issued by a school of journalism. The 
1948 edition, edited by Professor Jacob 
Scher, replaces earlier editions prepared by 
Professor Floyd G. Arpan and Roland E. 
Wolseley. 

Standard information is covered fully. 
Copy preparation, capitalization, punctua- 
tion, abbreviations, titles, typographical in- 
structions, wire copy, headlines rules, and 
typographical instructions are dealt with ef- 
fectively. The information about teletype 
machines should be useful for professional 
newsmen. 

Amateurs and professionals alike should 
read carefully the section on syntax and 
preferred forms as well as that on common 
errors in syntax. High school style sheets 
need not be so comprehensive. Even so, 
Medill Stylebook should be an asset because 
of the other aspects of news presentation it 
covers so well. 

ce e229 

100 Books On Advertising (Columbia: 
School of Journalism, University of Mis- 
souri, 18 pp.) is an excellent bibliography 
compiled and edited by Professor Donald 
H. Jones. Librarians and teachers alike will 
find it an excellent source of information 
about books in this field. 
January 20, 1949. 

Books 


groups. 


It was issued 


are classified in about twenty 
Some may question the section 
on public relations, for it is not a subdivi- 
sion of advertising. Some excellent books 
were omitted. This is a minor matter as 
is the absence of a table of contents, for 
the bibliography on the whole is generally 
very acceptable. 
* * * 

Handbook of Radio Production (Boston: 
Little, Brown. 324 pp. $4.50) is a study of 
the problems of producing radio programs. 
It was written by Erik Barnouw, author of 
Handbook of Radio Writing, and manager 
of the radio program bureau of Columbia 
University. Consequently the writer speaks 


LauRENCE R. CAMPBELL 


Book Editor of The Review 


with the authority of one with wide ex- 
perience. 

“A radio broadcast is a cooperative ven- 
ture in which the work of a number of peo- 
ple is synchronized,” declares the author in 
the foreword. First he examines the theory 
involving the use of the medium, equipment, 
and personnel. Then he considers the team 
in action, taking up step by step the com- 
mon problems that must be solved to make 
the cooperative venture successful. 

Although Barnouw'‘s book is not directed 
primarily toward the teen-ager, it is none- 
theless written so the high school student 
can understand many of the essentials. In 
schools that produce radio programs, this 
book should find many readers who will 
benefit by consulting it frequently. 

* * 

Listening (Denver: University of Denver 
Press. 152 pp. $2.75) is a collection of 
critical articles by Albert N. Williams. Now 
on the University of Denver staff, he for- 
merly worked both as a director of a na- 
Most 
of the articles appeared in the Saturday Re- 


tional network and as a free lancer. 


view of Literature and were more timely 
than they are now. 

Six major topics are discussed by Wil- 
liams: the networks, programs, artisans, 
advertising, horizons, and the bookshelf. 
Many of the articles are critical, but some 
contain more news than appraisal. Though 
stimulating and even provocative at times, 
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they fail to provide an adequate evaluation 
of the radio which an integrated criticism 
might offer. 

. * * Ox 

Two new editions to the Teen-Age Li- 
brary Books are Teen-Age Adventure Stories 
by Charles I. Coombs and Teen-Age Boy 
Both 
books are publications of Lantern Press, 
in New York. The authors have 


written other stories for young people, and 


Scout Stories by Irving Crump. 
Inc., 


these collections of their respective works 
will be noted by those who like stories with 
action and suspense. 


ak * * 


The Indiana Student Writes is a collec- 
tion of short stories and narrative sketches 
written by students at State Teachers Col- 
The work of 
amateurs, of course, should not be measured 
At the same 


lege, Indiana, Pennsylvania. 


by professional standards. 
time such experiments in creative writing 
School _ publica- 


tions should encourage serious writing and 


deserve encouragement. 


publish that which deserves attention. 
x * Ox 

Writers: Learn to Earn! (Boston: Bruce 
Humphries. 225 pp. $2.50) is a short dis- 
cussion of the practical problems of writ- 
ing for a living. Mildred I. Reid, short 
story writer and author of other textbooks, 
preents here some of the instruction she 
ofers in courses she teaches, all of it prac- 
tical guidance. 


Fiction is the object of interest in this 
book. The consideration is far from com- 
prehensive, but it is to the point. In fact, 
many tips should help the beginner with 
ability to improve his stories gradually, per- 
haps to market them. Typographically the 
book does not measure up to its content. 

ees 


The Modern Law of Advertising and 
Marketing (New York: Funk and Wag- 
nall, 309 pp., $5) is a recent addition to the 
Printers’ Ink Business Bookshelf. Written 
by Isaac Worthington Digges, it should be 
an asset to many men and women in the 
advertising profession. It may be examined 
to advantage by the publication adviser and 
those interested in careers of advertising. 

The first chapter deals with the general 
contract relationships in advertising. The 
author then examines what federal and 
state governments do to regulate advertis- 
ing. Other topics include copy claims, 
the right of privacy, libel, radio, copyright, 
fair trade, and cooperative advertising. This 
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is not a “must” for the staff library, but 
it is almost a “must” for many advertising 


men. 
* * O* 

Marginal Memo: The Journalism Quar- 
terly, published by AASDJ and AAT], is 
celebrating twenty-five years of service to 
issue for 


first 


education. In the 
1948, an index of the 


volumes is provided. 


journalism 
December, 
twenty-five Seven 
articles on journalism in high school are 
listed, the most recent of which was about 


nine years ago by the author of this column. 

The current editor is Dr. Raymond B. 
Nixon of Emory University. Under his 
able leadership, The Journalism Quarterly 
The high school 


journalism teacher should see that this 


is winning new prestige. 


magazine is in the staff or high school li- 
brary and that he as well as his students 


consult it. 
x * Ok 


No doubt the demand for war books has 
declined. Among those that merit con- 
sideration, however, is The New Yorker 
Book of War Pieces (New York: Reynal 
and Hitchcock, 562 pp. $5.) War stories 
from the New Yorker include those by Re- 
becca West, John Lardner, David Lardner, 
S. H. Behrman, A. J. Liebeling, and many 
others. John Hersey’s “Hiroshima” is one 
of the selections. 


Change of Status 


Schools seem to be permanent institutions 
but the returns marked, “Moved”, “Un- 
known”, “Out of Business”, and other simi- 
lar designations, on the circulars we mail 
out annually, make us wonder what goes on. 


Upper grades move out of the elementary 
field into junior high school status, high 
schools lost a grade to their juniors, gram- 
mar schools become six-graders and along 
with the changes the student publications 
are revamped, re-named and re-allocated. 


Lately, a number of junior colleges that 
have been associatde with the CSPA have 
moved into the four-year college class. The 
Williamsport Dickinson Seminary and Jun- 
ior College at Williamsport, Pa., has drop- 
ped its preparatory school and is now oper- 
ating as a four-year liberal arts college with 
authority to grant baccalaureate degrees. It 
is to be known as Lycoming College. 

The Santa Barbara State College in Cali- 
fornia has now become the University of 
California, Santa Barbara College. 


Who Pays? 
You or CTPA? 
Check Your Postage 


Someone once said that all the people 
could be fooled some of the time, some of 
the people all of the time, but all of the 
people couldn’t be fooled all the time. 


The battle of wits that goes on between 
come people and their local postal officials 
is an interesting one but when the CSPA 
gets caught in the “squeeze” we confess our 
sen-e of humor becomes strained! 


Some people love to seal everything. They 
can’t recict the lure of a gummed surface 
that could be moistened and affixed to its 
opposite number. When they pick up a 
roll of Scotch tape, everything in sight gets 
the treatment. That’s where the 


Offices—and the CSPA—come in. 


Anything sealed, is FIRST CLASS 
MAIL and is charged for at the rate of 
3 cents per ounce. Every day an exchange 
copy, a package of papers for the Contest, 
a set of magazines or a Yearbook comes to 
the door in the hands of a postman with 
a grim look and a demand for postage. A 
few cents is not so bad. We are all guilty 
of lapses. 


Post 


But when we have to pay 67 
cents or $1.63, or 28 cents or whatever 
it might be, citing some recent instances, 
we wonder who will start making up the 
difference. 


Don’t forget, either, that as of January 
1, 1949, there was a change in postal rates. 
Better look them up at the nearest office. 

Yours for more stamps! 


Tke CSPA. 


Personals 


Rowena Harvey, in charge of the South 
Side Times and the School Press of Fort 
Wayne, Indiana, who underwent a fenes- 
tration operation to the left ear in Chicago 
during the early part of December, has re- 
turned to her home and duties much im- 
proved in hearing. 


ee FF 
Dr. Wilbur L. Williams, formerly Chair- 


man of the Junior College Division, now 
with the Department of State in Washing- 
ton, D.C., reports a much appreciated five- 
weeks vacation during which he crossed 
the country to California by motor. Dr. 
Williams served with the Civil Affairs Di- 
vision of the Army during the War. 
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World Premier of H.S. ‘Fax’ Paper 


(Continued from Page 9) 


The facsimile transmitter changes these 
signals of diverse strength into audible tones, 
which are broadcast by an FM radio station. 
Any fax radio receiver tuned to the trans- 
mitting station becomes a miniature printing 


The 


effective range of the fax broadcasts is with- 


plant when the signals are received. 


in 50 miles of the sending station. 

The printing unit uses no ink, type, or 
engraving plates. Images are obtained from 
a metal printing bar, which deposits vary- 
The 


amount depends upon the strength of the 


ing amounts of iron into the paper. 


original electrical impulses created by light 
reflections from the copy. The paper is 
kept slightly moist in the receiver, which 
measures approximately 12 by 12 by 18 
inches. A small heating unit dries the paper 
before it emerges from the machine to be 
The sharper 


printing impressions. 


read. moisture facilitates 

The printed page will not fade because 
images are created by impregnating the 
paper with minute particles of iron. A small 
electric current, varying in intensity, regu- 
lates the amount of iron to be deposited. 
Black tones require heavier deposits of metal 


than gray tones. 


ORTIONS of the facsimile edition of 
the Globe consisted of galley proofs of 
stories that had been set on a linotype for 
a regular issue of the paper. In pasting 
up one of the Globe pages to be reproduced 
by facsimile, the staff inadvertently applied 
too much paste to the clipped stories from 
the galley proofs. The transmitter’s magic 
eye is so sensitive that it “picked up” the 
excessive paste as color images and printed 
them as smudges in a receiving set located 
across the campus in a library building. 
Professor Scott says of facsimile’s versa- 
tility: “It’s not choosy; fax will reproduce 
the Bill of Rights or Miss America’s hips 
with equal fidelity.” 


Compared to the 16-page January sou- 
venir edition of the Globe, which commem- 
orated the tenth anniversary of Jackson 
High, the facsimile edition of the paper 
was a modest undertaking. The relatively 
high cost of fax paper suggests small pages 
and few of them. It would cost $1.40 for 
paper only to produce by facsimile the typi- 
cal 36-page daily that now sells for a 
nickel. A receiving unit sells for $800. 


Sixteen 


Although facsimile is expensive and still in 
its infancy, it is beyond the experimental 
stage. For example, the Miami Herald— 
Florida’s 


regular editions with several fax news broad- 


largest daily—supplements _ its 


casts every day. 


When the demand for facsimile receivers 
increases, the unit costs can be materially 
lowered by mass production methods. Sets 
are now custom made, increasing their 
costs. The radio industry went through a 
period when costs of receivers were beyond 
Mass 
production of sets brought down the price. 


the means of the average family. 


Popular demand for facsimile newspapers 
may result in present costs of receivers’ be- 
ing cut to comparable levels with current 
radio set prices. 


The commercial possibilities of radio fac- 
simil are many. Latest weather maps can 
be flashed to aircraft in flight. Train orders 
may be sent to railroad crews while enroute. 
Shippers of perishable foodstuffs can obtain 
up-to-the-minute information on market con- 
ditions, enabling them to effect last-minute 


routing of cargoes to avert spoilage. 


_ facsimile newspapers replace the 


conventional types we now have? 
The cost 
to the reader is still too high for the pro- 


Experts on the matter say not. 


cess to offer any serious competition to 
established newspapers in the foreseeable fu- 
ture. Also facsimile cannot now produce 
the clear, sharp impressions that are ob- 
tainable in letter press and lithography 
printing. There is, however, one inviting 
aspect for anyone who aspires to launch a 
mew paper: the necessary equipment for 
producing a fax paper is relatively cheap. 
Exclusive of the costs of the FM radio sta- 
tion, an outlay of only $15,000 is required. 
This compares with an estimated $1,000,000 
needed to begin a new conventional-type 


newspaper in a metropolitan area. The dif- 


ference is due to facsimile’s not requiring 
expensive type-setting machines, high speed 
rotary presses, photo engraving equipment, 
and a large plant to house the facilities. 


For readers who want their news reported 
in a hurry, facsimile offers distinct advan- 


tages. 


building in downtown Miami. 


Last year a woman jumped off a 
A Herald 
photographer shot a picture of her being 
loaded into an ambulance, rushed it through 


the darkroom, and placed the print on the 
facsimile transmitter. Then a reporter called 
the hospital for information on the victim’s 
condition. 

The hospital couldn’t supply it—the am- 
bulance had yet to arrive! 


Dr. Marion C. Sheridan 
of New Haven, NCTE Head 


Long an active school 
press field, noted educator and English 
teacher, Dr. Marion C. Sheridan of the 
New Haven, Conn., High School, was elect- 
ed President of the National Council of 
Teachers of English at the annual Conven- 
tion held in Chicago, November 25-27, 
1948. 

Dr. Sheridan is widely known among 
school publications Advisers for her work 
with the Sentinel, the newspaper in her high 


figure in the 


school, for her appearance on many school 
press convention programs and for her writ- 
ing in the field. Her address at the 1948 
annual meeting of the Columbia Scholastic 
Press Advisers Association meeting was 
printed in full in the May, 1948, Advisers 
Association Bulletin. 

Last year she served as President of the 
Connecticut Scholastic Press Association and 
conducted the highly successful convention 
in Hartford in the autumn. Previously she 
had worked on many committees of the 
Connecticut organization throughout the en- 
tire period of its existence. 

Dr. Sheridan has represented the Con- 
necticut group on several occasions at the 
annual dinner tendered the members of the 
National Council of Scholastic Press Asso- 
ciations by the Columbia Scholastic Press 
Association. 

All her friends and associates extend their 
congratulations to the National Council of 
Teachers of English for acquiring such an 
able and experienced executive officer. 


Charles R. O’Malley, a member of 
the CSPA office during his College days, 
who spent two years in Africa managing 
an oil company during the War, most of 
the time being cut off from contact with 
the United States, has joined a shipping 
concern in New York City. 


The many letters received in connection 
with the 25 Anniversary Convention include 
personal news and notes that will be car- 
ried in similar volumes in the future. 


The School Press Review 





NEW!!! ...... a Microfilm of the 67 Medalist Newspapers 
from the 1948 Contest. 


Valuable as a teaching aid in Journalism Classes. Valuable as a record for those schools whose 
papers are filmed. Reproduced by professionals in the Columbia University Libraries Labor- 
atories. Approximately 50 feet of 35 mm microfilm cut into convenient sections. 320 ex- 
posures, every page of each newspaper reproduced. 


The whole film will cost $6 or it may be rented for $2. 


Address:—THE COLUMBIA SCHOLASTIC PRESS ASSOCIATION 
320-24 Fayerweather Hall, Columbia University, New York 27, N. Y. 


REVISED ... the Primer for Duplicated Publications 


as FUNDAMENTAL PROCEDURES FOR DUPLICATED PUBLICATIONS 


including the Magazine and Newspaper Scoring Sheets. 
A 32-page printed publication brought up to date for 1949 use. 


To members, 35c; to non-members, 50c. 


Address:—THE COLUMBIA SCHOLASTIC PRESS ASSOCIATION 
320-24 Fayerweather Hall, Columbia University, New York 27, N. Y. 


REPRINTS .... from the November, 1948, SCHOOL PRESS REVIEW 


of GUIDE TO 16 mm. EDUCATIONAL MOTION PICTURES 
THAT RELATE TO JOURNALISM AND NEWSPAPERS 


by Paul Reese, Journalism Instructor, Senior High School, Sacramento, Cal. 
Probably the only complete bibliography of such materials available. 
Available at 10c each. 


Address:—THE COLUMBIA SCHOLASTIC PRESS ASSOCIATION 
320-24 Fayerweather Hall, Columbia University, New York 27, N. Y. 














cAn Invitation 


is extended to Advisers and Staffs of Publications 
to participate in the 


Twenty-Fifth Annual Convention 


of the 


Columbia Scholastic Press Association 


to be held at 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY IN 


THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


MARCH 10-11-12, 1949 


THE TWENTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY CONVEN- 
TION of the Columbia Scholastic Press Association will 
offer a series of 150 or more meetings, conferences and 
discussions during a three-day period for student editors 
and faculty advisers. Professional journalists and out- 
standing members of the school publication field will 
deliver talks and give advice designed to meet the needs 
of the student press. 


The Outline of the Program given below lists the 
general nature of the Convention. All phases of writ- 
ing, editing, publishing and advising student publica- 
tions will be covered in the Sectional and Divisional 
meetings. Personalities from public and professional 
life will speak at the general meetings, the special 
features and the Luncheon, the brilliant, concluding, 
highlight of the entire Convention at the Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel. 


A balance is maintained between speakers from pro- 
fessional newspapers, magazines and publishing houses 
on the one hand and advisers and students on the other. 
The effectiveness of the Convention, the element con- 
tributing to its popularity, stems from its cooperative 
aspects and the diversity of its offerings. Scores of 
advisers and student editors contribute to the Conven- 
tion Program. All are invited to volunteer their serv- 
ices for sectional and round table meetings. Space is 
provided on the Registration Form for designating 
preferences. 

Student leaders will conduct the round table meetings 
on Friday afternoon. At the same time, faculty advisers 
will hold a meeting designed especially for their needs. 


Clinics, Theatre Bureau Service, Reduced Party Rates 
at Hotels. 


Use Registration Form to Enroll Advisers and Dele- 
gates. 


OUTLINE OF THE PROGRAM 


(Speakers, Topics, Rooms, and Final Notices Will Be Given in the Program Issued at the Convention) 


THURSDAY, MARCH 10 


9:00 A.M.-12 Noon—Late Registration—Information 
Desk, McMillin Theatre Lobby. 


1:30 P.M.—Opening Session—MeMillin Theatre. 
2:30 P.M.—Sectional Meetings. 

3:30 P.M.—Newspaper and Magazine Clinics. 
4:30 P.M.—Newspaper and Magazine Clinics. 
4:30 P.M.—Feature Lecture—McMillin Theatre. 
7:00 P.M.—GOLD KEY Dinner—By Subscription. 
The Evening hours are free. 


FRIDAY, MARCH 11 


10:00 A.M.—General Meeting—McMillin Theatre. 

11:00 A.M.—Advisers’ Meeting—McMillin Theatre. 

11:00 A.M.—Convention Picture—Low Library Steps. 

11:00 A.M.—Luncheon Period Begins. 
Delegates—Nearby Restaurants. 
Faculty Advisers—Men’s Faculty Club. 
See Divisional Programs, also. 


FURTHER INFORMATION FROM:— 


FRIDAY, MARCH 11 


1:30 P.M.—-Student Round Tables. 

2:30 P.M.—Sectional Meetings. 

3:00-5:00 P.M.—Tea for Advisers as guests of the 
Columbia Scholastic Press Advisers Asso- 
ciation—Men’s Faculty Club. 

3:30 P.M.—Sectional Meetings. 

4:30 P.M.—Feature Lecture—McMillin Theatre. 

6:00 P.M.—Dinner—Delegates to National Council of 
Scholastic Press Associations—By Invita- 
tion, Men’s Faculty Club. 

The Evening hours are free. 
SATURDAY, MARCH 12 


9:15 A.M.—General Meeting—McMillin Theatre. 
10:00-11:15 A.M.—Newspaper and Magazine Clinics. 
12:30 P.M.—Convention Luncheon—Grand Ballrooms of 
the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. Announce- 
ment of Special Awards, Noted Guests 
and Speakers, Convention Birthday Cake 
Ceremony. 

The Convention Adjourns. 


THE COLUMBIA SCHOLASTIC PRESS ASSOCIATION 
Joseph M. Murphy, Director 


320-24 FAYERWEATHER HALL 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


NEW YORK 27, N. Y. 








